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For “The Friend.” 
The Appalachian Mountain System. 
(Continued from page 306.) 
“Tn the Adirondack group I have cited only the 
most elevated point, Mount Tahawus or Mount 
Marcy, which is the only one of the great peaks 


altitudes have been determined by Prof. Guyot, and 
them we find some twenty summits of over 
6000 feet elevation, between White Top, (the cor- 
ner-stone of North Carolina and Tennessee,) and 
Mount Buckley. Three-fourths of these are be- 
»|tween Bald Mountain and Smoky Dome. Mount 
Buckley is but a short distance south of Smoky 
Dome, and is but 61 feet lower, (height 6599 feet.) 

The Blue Ridge of North Carolina is, as has 
already been stated, an off-shoot or branch of the 
main range of that name, the bifurcation being in 
the neighbourhood of Christiansburg, in Montgo- 
mery county, Virginia. Although an irregular and 
broken chain, it forms the barrier between the wa- 
ters that flow directly to the Atlantic, and those 
that reach the ocean through the Mississippi. In 
Virginia, it does not appear to attain a greater 
elevation than 4500 feet. In North Carolina, how- 
ever, the peaks are much higher, while further 
south, in Georgia, they gradually decrease again, 
as will be seen by the following : 


which [ have as yet measured. 
This height differs from that of Red- 
field given i in the geology of the State of New York, 
(5467 feet,) and from that of Prof. T. Benedict, 
(5341.) But it is to be remarked that the heights 
iven by the first are all too great by reason of 
the defective nature of the instrument employed, as 
I have had occasion to convince myself; and also 
that Prof. Benedict, although provided with a 
Bunten barometer, was only able to make use of 
corresponding observations made at a considerable 
i From Tahawus the height of the peaks 
diminishes both towards the north, and towards the 
south, and the chains dwindle away before they 
reach Lake Champlain or the Mohawk river. 

“In the southern part the law of gradual in- 
crease is still more regular. 
bited at the exterior base of the mountains, along 
the Great valley, and in the principal chains which 
I have already said that the interior 
border of the Atlantic plain rises gradually from 
50 to 1200 feet, from New Jersey to the upper 
region of the Catawba, near Morganton. 
grade of the railroads gives us in the Great valley 
a series of significant points : 


I found its height 


It can also be exhi- 


Grandfather Mountain, at the sources of Yad- 
kin, Watuga and New rivers, measures . 5897 ft. 


neighbourhood of the last . . S787 * 
The High Pinnacle, which touches the Black 


Great Hogback, at the sources 3 of the Tucka- 

The Great valley at Easton, on the Delaware, in ’ 

White Side, near the sources of the Chatooga 4931 “ 

Mud Creek Bald, near the head of the Little 
Tennessee, Georgia 

Tray Mouatain, in Georgia, at the sources of 

the Hiwassee river 


near the Schuylkill, Penn. 
at Harrisburg, on the Susque- 


at Chambersburg, Penn. 
near Staunton, south fork of 


Shenandoah, in Centeal Vir- It appears, therefore, that this eastern branch 


attains its greatest elevation at a point somewhat 
further north (about two-thirds of a degree of la- 
titude,) than the culminating point of the western 
or main range, namely at Grandfather Mountain, 
from which point southward the altitudes gradu- 
ally fall off again. 
that that elevated mass of mountain peaks called 
the Black Mountains, is situated. We have termed 
it a mass of peaks; it is more properly a continuous 
mountain ridge, consisting of some fifteen peaks 
with but slight depressions between them, as will 
be seen by the following table, which contains all | mountains. 


at Salem, in the upper valley 
of the Roanoke . : ‘ 
Newbern, in the valley of New 


Mt. Airy Ridge, highest point 
near the sources of the 


i, li 


Abingdon, in South’n Virginia 2071 

Bristol, on the northern boun- 
dary of Tennessee 

Greenville, Tennessee 





of the Black mountains: 

































































































































feet. 
“ Potatoe Top . . . . ° . 6393 
; Mt. Mitchell. . . ; . : ‘ 6582 
Blue Ridge, in New Jersey, about 1000 to =. 1500 ft. | Mt. Gibbs / ‘ . . ‘ ; 6591 
Peaks of Otter, in Virginia, the highest . 3993 “ |Stepp’s Gap, the cabin ° . . . : 6103 
Mt. Hallback (or Sugarloaf) . 6403 
Carolina, and Tennessee ° - 5530 “ | Black Dome (or Mitchell’s high peak, or Cling- 

Bald Mountain, west of the Black Mountains . 5550 “ mann of State map) . . 6707 
Dome Gap ° . 6352 
* ing point in thechain of the Smoky Mountains 6660 “ | Balsam Cone (Guyot of State map) . ‘ 6671 
Thunderhead, in Smoky Mountains. - 5520 “ |Hairy Bear. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 6610 
Bear Gap . ‘ 6234 
near the cut of Tennessee river . 4722 ** | Black Brother (Sandoz of State e map) . “ 6619 
Cattail Peak . ‘ ° . ‘ ‘ 6611 
- 5600 “ |Rocky Trail Gap. , ° : . ; 6382 
Rocky Trail Peak . ° ‘ : : ‘ 6488 
peak near the south end of the System - 4226 “" | Cattail Gap. : ; : ‘ : 5720 
Deer Mt., North Point ‘ : ‘ ° . 6233 
These are of course only a very few of the peaks Long Ridge, South Point sade ake th ek 
that have been measured in this chain, the object} «  “ Middle Point . . «. «. 6259 
being merely to exhibit the gradual increase of} “ “ North Point “.t os 2, 

elevation to a certain point. A large number of|Sowlen’s Pyramid. =. =. - ss 6348 

























Five of the above altitudes are of the gaps or 
depressions between adjacent peaks; and two of 
these gaps, it will be observed, are higher than the 
summit of Mount Washington. * This ridge, from 
Potatoe Top at the south end to the summit of Bow- 
len's Pyramid near the north end, is about eight 
miles and a haif in length ; it is slightly curved near 
the southern end. About a mile beyond Bowlen’s 
Pyramid is Grassy knob, the north end of the 
ridge, the altitude of which is not stated by Guyot. 
This Black Mountain chain branches off from the 
Blue Ridge at High Pinnacle in the latter. The 
connection between Potatoe Top and High Pinnacle 
forms Toe River Gap, the altitude of which at the 
lowest point is 5188 feet. 

We return now to the remarks of Prof. Guyot, 
respecting the general configuration of the system. 
He says: 

“ The law of general increase of altitude towards 
the south-west in all parts of the southern section 
of the Appalachian system, is thus fully establish- . 
ed; but it is to be remarked that the different ele- 
ments of which it is composed, do not arrive to 
their maximum of altitude in the same locality nor 
in the same latitude. The bottom of the Great 
valley reaches its greatest elevation near the 
sources of the Holston, at about 37° N. lat. The 
mass elevation, or terre-plein, culminates in the 



































in the immediate 


- S701 * 


- 4792 « 





* In compiling the introductory remarks to this ar- 
ticle, some of the gaps whose altitudes are given in 
Guyot’s tables, were inadvertently reckoned as peaks ; 
and inasmuch as between the compiler and the printer, 
several errors occurred in that paragraph, we will here 
give the passage in its corrected form, as follows: 

Here, within a territory of one hundred and twenty 
miles in length, from north-east to south-west, and 
some forty miles in breadth,—extending from thé ex- 
treme sources of the New River to the passage of the 
Tennessee through the Smoky Mountains and Blue 
Ridge,—there are, according to the table of altitudes 
published by Prof. Guyot, no fewer than twenty-siz peaks 
more elevated tharli Mount Washington, and some thirty- 
two other peaks or ridges that overtop Mount Adams, the 
second in altitude of the White Mountain group. Of the 
twenty-six peaks higher than Mount Washington, eleven 
are arranged nearly in a straight line of about nine 
miles in length, forming the main chain of the Black 


. 4705 “* 


- 4426 “ 






























It is between these two chains 
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darker the colour the more safe from explosion. 
But the abeve test will infallibly prove whether oil 
js safe to use, let the colour be what it may; but 
the greatest danger and the least economy attends 
the use of white oil.— Ledger. 


For “ The Friend.” 

Died on the 12th of Fourth month, 1861, in the 
eighty-seventh year of his age, SaMUEL BErrLeE; 
a beloved member and minister of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Having bowed in early life to the convicting 
and converting power of the Holy Spirit, he expe- 
rienced the great work of regeneration to be begun 
and carried forward in his soul, by His transform- 
ing power; gradually preparing him to renounce 
a dependence on his own talents and acquirements, 
and to wait to receive that ability from on high, 
which only can qualify for usefulness in the church 
of Christ. Submitting to the humbling baptisms 
of the Holy Ghost and fire, by which the heart is 
prepared to receive the Lord’s gifts, and to occupy 
them to his honour; he was made an instrument 
of good to others; and became an eminent minis- 
ter of the gospel, in which service he laboured 
diligently. Being gifted with clear perception and 
asound judgment, a mind remarkably well disci- 
plived and balanced, and his natural endowments 
sanctified by Divine grace; he was peculiarly fit- 
ted for service in the Society of Friends, to the 
welfare and interests of which he devoted himself 
with cheerfulness and fidelity during a long course 
of years. Self-possessed and calm amid surround- 


ing excitement, with great aptitude for discerning 
and embracing the proper moment’ for efficient ac- 
tion, he was, more than most, qualified to guide 
through critical emergencies, and through Divine 


assistance was often made peculiarly helpful in 
such trying seasons. 

In the use of the outward substance entrusted 
to him, he exercised true christian benevolence ; 
dispensing his means with a liberal hand for the 
comfort and assistance of others; and often, so 
privately, that none but himself and the recipient 
knew of the circumstance; and in various ways he 
devoted a large portion of his means to promote 
the good of his fellow-creatures. 

For more than half a century, be filled with pro- 
priety various responsible and important stations 
in the society of which he was a consistent and 
highly valued member; yct, as he approached the 
close of life, with great humility, and under the 
christian feeling that he was but an unprofitable ser- 
vant, he remarked that he had no works of his own 
to trast to—nothing to rely upon but the bound- 
less mercy of God in and through Jesus Christ, 
his Redeemer and Saviour, whose precious blood 
cleanses from all sin; and that his only hope of 
salvation rested on him. During a peculiarly pain- 
ful and trying illness of more than two years’ con- 
tinuance, that blessed religion, in which he had 
long endeavoured to live, sustained his mind in 
patience and composure, trusting in the Lord; 
and, though not addicted to speaking readily on 
80 solemn a subject, there were times when he ex- 
pressed the humble assurance he felt that death 
would have no sting, nor the grave any victory, 
appearing to be borne above all visible things, by 
a hope in Christ, full of immortality and of eternal 
life. Love divine seemed to be the clothing of his 
redeemed Spirit, flowing primarily to his heavenly 
Father, and embracing, in its expansive influence, 
every rational soul, desiring the everlasting welfare 
of all. As the ravages of the afflicting malady 
gradually wasted his physical energies, he calmly 
descended to the borders of the grave with holy 
resignation; and that gracious and merciful Being, 


in whose sight the death of his saints is precious, 
gathered him “ as a shock of corn cometh in his 
season,” we reverently believe, to join the just of all 
generations in singing the praises of redeeming love. 


To the top of Teneriffe 


It was now five o’clock, and as we were already ip 
the shade, the air began to feel piercingly keen. 
Pausing before we began the ascent to our proposed 


air. Atall events, there was no odor of brimstone 
perceptible to us. Out of our party of five, my 
American friend and I were now the only ones who 
experienced no other cause of complaint than that 
arising from the hardness and inequalities of our 
couch, and, with the exception of some of the mules 
breaking loose and getting into our camp, he and 
I slept uninterruptedly till about two in the morn- 
ing, when we were called up to recommence our 


resting-place for the night, we cast our eyes round |journey. 


the vast panorama, bounded by distant rocks of 
most fantastic shapes and of different colours, and 
over the tops of those to the southward of us we 
plainly discerned the sumwits of theisland of Grand 
Canary imbedded in white fieecy ciouds. 

And now we breasted our jaded beasts against 
the steep side of the Peak, ascending by a kind of 
sandy pathway, open on the left hand to a course 
of old lava some depth below, black and rugged to 
the last degree. The nature of the road, and its 
great acclivity, necessitated our making very short 
traverses, zig-zaging upwards for about half an 
hour, when to our great content we reached a small 
piece of level surface projecting from the side of 
the Peak, with a few tall and unshapely black rocks 
standing upon it; and this was the Estancia de los 
Ingleses, or Englishmen’s resting place ; where, at 
an elevation of 9933 feet, we were to bivouac for 
the night. Gladly did we all dismount and stretch 
our limbs on the earth, admiring the novelty 
and majesty of the scene beneath us, where the 
plain we had toiled across was overshadowed by 
our gigantic neighbour, while the encircling moun- 
tains and more distant elevations yet glowed under 
the departing sunbeams, as did also the summits 
of Grand Canary, resting upon a bed of clouds 
heaped side by side like flocks of wool of the purest 
whiteness, shutting out the view of the sea. 

Our muleteers, after unloading and securing their 
beasts, had dispersed in search of fuel; and when 
they returned with a sufficiency of retama to keep 
up fires, night had closed in, and the full moon was 
high above the horizon before all the arrangements 
of our encampment were made. Ere these, how- 
ever, were completed, one of our party was taken 
extremely unwell with faintness, shivering fits, and 
violent pains in his head; we soon covered him 
with blankets and cloaks, and raised a blazing fire, 
by the warmth of all which, and the administra- 
tion of a little spirits, he was partially relieved. 

For a long time we reclined in the moonshine, 
jrazing with delight on the prospect, and chatting 
over the incidents of the day; but the hour for 
thinking of our supper came round. Our two 
watch-fires were blazing in rear of the upright 
rocks, and a rude wall of stones, piled one on 
another by the arriaros, confined their beasts to a 
space separated from our supper room and dormi- 
tory. 

But it was now getting late, and we all huddled 
ourselved together on the ground, muffled in our 
cloaks and blankets, for the cold was very search- 
ing, to prepare for the toil of the ensuing morning. 
A short time, however, after getting asleep, my 
right-hand companion roused us all with his com- 
plaints of extreme cold, pains, and sickness of 
stomach. Westretched him near one of the watch- 
fires and gave him some warm brandy and water, 
but had scarcely recomposed ourselves to rest when 
my left-hand bed-mate was attacked in a similar 
manner, and required the same treatment as the 
first. They both suffered violently froni the incon- 
venience that usually attends landmen in a gale at 
sea; and this is common to many travellers on the 
Peak, some of whom attribute it to sulphurous 
exhalations in the atmosphere ; but I conjecture 
that it must rather be caused by the rarity of the 


The moon was now to the westward of us, and 
the air most bitterly cold and light, Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer standing at 41 degrees. Our guides 
informing us that we could ride yet a little further 
up, and our three sick men being now sufficiently 
recovered, we were all, shortly after, again in the 
saddle, having previously filled the “ alforjas” that 
one of them carried, with provisions and a couple 
of bottles of brandy. The other carried a staff, 
with a flag attached to it, that we had prepared 
in Port Orotava, and I took care to strap on my 
own shoulders my little valise full of cotton, while 
one of the muleteers volunteered to accompany us 
to the summit with the box for specimens. 

On leaving the Estancia, we commenced ascend- 
ing a narrow and very A pathway on light 
pumice-stone and ashes, and before long lost the 
benefit of the moonlight, which was intercepted by 
the vast mountain before us, the acclivity of which 
was here very great, and the turns in the pathway 
extremely short. Our beasts frequently slipped 
backwards two or three yards at a time, and, at one 
particularly awkward angle, the mule of our Ame- 
rican friend lost its hinder foot-hold, just where 
the road bordered on a deep chasm in the bed of 
lava, with a degree of peril to his life that we only 
became aware of wheu we repassed the spot on our 
descent by daylight. Without further accident, 
however, in about three-quarters of an hour, of 
this unpleasant mode of travelling, we reached 
“ Alta Vista,” nearly seven hundred feet higher 
than the Estancia, and from henceforward had to 
trust to our own legs alone for the completion of 
the ascent. 

At this point the stream of lava rocks, that I 
have mentioned as descending ail down to near the 
Caiiadas, is joined to its source, if I may so term it, 
for here we had nothing in view but a vast chaos 
of black masses of every shape, and mostly from 
three to five feet across, jumbled in the most won- 
derful manner, one over another, without the least 
particle of earth or sand being perceptible even in 
the cavities where their angles, touching or rest- 
ing upon each other, leave fissures of a kind to 
make one tremble at the thought of one’s leg acci- 
dentally slipping into any of them. This is the 
“ Mal Pais,” or bad country, as it is appropriately 
named, and over this we had to climb and clamber, 
rather than walk, having often to assist our progress 
with our hands, and following closely on the track 
of our guides, who steered their course by nothing 
but small stones that had previously been placed 
on larger rocks here and there, to serve as land- 
marks, 

A strong wind was blowing with icy coldness, 
and most of us felt a greater or less difficulty of 
breathing ; but one, in particular, could not take 
above eight or ten steps without stopping to rest, 
obliging us to wait for him, and consequently ren- 
dering our progress very slow. At last, however, 
we issued upon a small plain of powdered pumice 
and ashes, strewn with large stones and pieces of 
lava. This was “ La Rambleta,” the elevation of 
which is 11,680 feet ; and here we stopped to rest, 
sheltering ourselves as best we might from the wind, 
that blew extremely hard, and was quite benumb- 
ing in its coldness. 
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A short time before reaching this spot, we had 


perceived the sky to the eastward assume a pearly |us left our guides and two remaining companions, 
tint, speedily followed with brilliant streaks of|(who were knocked up,) and moved round to the 
orange and pale red colour, that progressively |north side of the cone, from whence we saw Palma 
deepened in tone. Now, at about five o'clock, the|separated from us by what looked like a mere 
sun burst in all its golden refulgence over the|streamlet. Gomera seemed so near that we might 


horizon, which was hard to distinguish at that mo- 
ment from the mist that mantled upon the sea. 
From moment to moment the sugar loaf of the 
Peak, at the foot of which we now stood, went on 
glowing more and more under the first rays, while, 


looking downwards from our perch, we saw the/every point of view became more minutely distin- 


whole remainder of the island yet wrapped in the 
gloom of night; and it was a very long time before 
the valleys and glens, according to their greater or 
less profundity, were illuminated by the coming day. 
Baron Humboldt states the anticipation of sunrise 
to be 12’ 55” between the time of its being visible 
on the Peak and on the plain, and is the greatest 
the elevation of any mountain has been known to 
produce. 

Here, then, we stood, as I have said, on the lit- 
tle plain out of which the sugar loaf, or final cone 
of the Peak, rears itself. One effort more—its 
height is but 512 feet from our present position— | 
and we shall stand upon the summit, and crown 
our expedition with success. Alack! it is a hard 
pull upwards for men wearied with their travel 
over the Mal Pais, and not a little out of wind. 
But up we go, on the only practicable side of it, 
(which is the south-east one,) following our guide 
in Indian file, though with less success than he ; | 
for, not so accustomed to the treacherous looseness 
of the soil on this steep ascent, we often slipped a 
couple of steps or more backward, though occa- 
sionally meeting a firmer stepping-place on some 
protruding piece of oldlava. As we slowly worked 
upwards, we noticed several jets of steam and va- 
pour issuing from amongst the stones and sand, 
and called by the guides “the Peak’s nostrils,” 
and hereabouts, certainly perceived a smell of sul- 

hur. 
; After a number of short haltings to take breath, 
we at last attaincé the summit, which we found 


\tain. 


After well scrutinizing all these objects, three of For “The Friend.” 


THE WIDOW’S MEAL AND OIL. 
] KINGS, CH. XVII. 
A handful of meal and scant oil in a cruse, 
With the blessing of God, did sufficient produce, 
For the wants of the prophet, the widow and son, 
Till the days of sore famine their period had run. 




















almost have thought it touched this island; and a 
little further beyond lay Hierro—all very distinct 
aud clear. The town of Garachico, and that of 
Ycod, with its forests of pine trees, seemed directly 
beneath us; and as the sun went on ascending, 


We need in our famine of spirit and power, 
Such barrel and cruse even down to this hour; 
To yield us, from day unto day, a supply, 

Lest we eat our last portion in secret, and die! 


Oh, fountain of blessing! dispense to my heart, 

The gifts of thy spirit true food to impart! 

Then, though small be my portion, if given by thee, 
Through the days of earth’s famine, sufficient ‘twill be, 


guishable. We next scaled the rocks on the north- 
east side, which are the highest of the ridge, and 
consequently stood upon the most elevated spot on 
the Peak. 

This mountain has been seen from a ship’s deck 
at 115 miles distance, and Humboldt says it is 
visible from the south cape of Lanzarote at 153; 
but supposing we take the medium of 135 miles as 
the distance at which, in clear weather, the horizon 
can be made out from the summit of the Peak, 
then, by walking round it, the eye can take in the 
astonishing circle of nearly 800 miles of ocean—an 
extent quite unrivalled by any other known moun- 


Though hungry and needy, I toil here below, 
Unbounded thy treasure, dear Saviour, I know! 
And the future, with plants of abundance is sown, 
For I serve a rich master, who loveth his own. 


I feel, whilst thanksgivings and praises, arise, 

Thy treasure-house open with needful supplies, 

To strengthen and cheer till earth’s famine is o’er, 
And we enter thy gates, where they hunger no more, 


+. oe 


Selected, 
“ETERNAL BEAM OF LIGHT DIVINE.” 
Eternal beam of Light divine, 
Fountain of unexhausted love, 
In whom the Father's glories shine 
Through earth beneath, and heaven above! 


Our first employment here was to plant the pole 
and flag we had brought, to announce to our friends 
in Port Orotava the completion of our journey; a 
job that cost us infinite trouble, and not entirely 
devoid of risk ; for the stones were all moveable and 
insecure, notwithstanding their weight (which, of 
many of them, cannot be less than eight or ten 
ewt.) The outer face of the cone is on this side 
nearly perpendicular, while, on the inner, the stones 
are high enough above the crater, or caldron, to 
make the possibility of a fall on either side a rather 
unpleasant idea. Add to this the violence of the 
wind, which in one or two gusts I really thought 
would have carried us bodily away, and the force 
with which it flapped the flag about while we were 
securing the staff, which, though formed of two 
stout chestnut poles, nailed and lashed together, 
was springing nearly to the earth and up again, 


Jesus, the weary wanderer’s rest, 
Give me Thy easy yoke to bear; 
With steadfast patience arm my breast, 
With spotless love and lowly fear. 


Thankful I take the cup from Thee, 
Prepareg and mingled by Thy skill— 

Though bitter to the taste it be, 
Powerful the wounded soul to heal. 


Be thou, O Rock of ages, nigh! 

So shall each murmuring thought be gone! - 
And grief, and fear, and care shall fly 

As clouds before the mid-day sun. 


Speak to my warring passions,—Peace! 
Say to my trembling heart,—Be still! 

Thy power my strength and fortress is, 
For all things serve Thy sovereign will. 





surrounded with a natural wall of large rocks, 
thrown promiscuously over each other, but having 


Here the wind howled about us, and the cold was 
not yet mitigated by the slanting sunbeams. Both 
the guides advised us not to enter the crater, or, in 
other words, not to cross the ridge of rocks so as 
to come upon the centre of the summit, as, they 
said, when the wind blows with so much violence 
as it then did, it forms eddies in the hollow, which, 
if indeed not dangerous, are at least alarming and 
uncomfortable. They themselves lay down onthe 
lee side of the rocks, wrapped in their blankets, 
and we stretched ourselves beside them long enough 
to contemplate all the features of the wondrous 
view below us, for the day had become delightfully 
clear and bright. Almost due south of us, Grand 
Canary still overtopped a bank of clouds, with a 
small blue circle of the sea visible round its entire 
outline; more to the eastward, and at a greater 
distance, we perceive Fuerteventura, like a dark 


streak on the ocean, which was there quite free of, 


even a haze, and could plainly make out the ris- 
jogs and higher parts from the remainder of the 
Jand; while yet beyond that, and less distinct, we 
discerned Lanzarote. As to our own island, the 
greater portion of it was, when we ascended, hid 
by clouds; but as the morning advanced, they be- 
gan to dissolve, and we discovered the Villa, with 
Port Orotava below it, apparently almost under 
our feet. Further off, we could only trace the 
boundaries of the island by the fringe of white sea- 
foam all round it. 


\tist's Life in Morocco, Spain, and the Canary Is- 
a small breach in the side we had ascended by. |\lands.” 


during these squalls.—‘ Sizteen Years of an Ar- 
O Death! where is thy sting? Where now 
Thy boasted victory, O Grave ? 
Who shall contend with God? or who 
Can burt whom God delights to save? 
: Charles Welsey. 













The great work of the Ministry.—This is the 
great fundamental, that God is light, and in him nagl 5 
is no darkness at all, 1 Johni.5, and the great Tea-growing in Brazil—Between Santos and 
work of the ministry is to show men where this;San Paulo, near San Bernardo, in Brazil, are 
light is, and to turn men from the darkness, wherein|!arge and productive tea plantations. Tea is raised 
is the power of Satan, unto this light, and wherein| from the seed, which, being preserved in brown su- 
is the power of God, Acts xxvi. 18. And he that|gar, can be transported to any portion of the coun- 
comes into this light, and into this power, is owned|try. These little teaballs are planted in beds, and 
‘in the light and in the power, wherein is the life of|then, in the manner of cabbage plants, are trans- 
all the saints, and the true fellowship both with the| Ported to the field and placed five feet apart. The 
Father and the Son, and one with another, John| Shrubs are kept very clean by the hoe, or by the 
i. 3,7. And the true trial of spirits is not by an|Pplough, which, though a recent introduction, has on 
assent to doctrines (which the hypocrite may assent|50me plantations been eminently successful for this 
to on the one hand, and the true believer may startle| purpose. The shrubs are never allowed to attain 
at on the other hand ;) but by feeling of them in the| height of more than four feet ; and the leaves are 
inward virtue of the light, in the spirit and in the| Considered ready for picking the third year after 
[power. ‘This was the apostle’s way of trial, 1 Cor.|Planting. The culture, the gathering, and the 
iv. 19, 20. I will know not the speech of them| Preparation of tea, are not difficult, and children 
which are puffed up, but the power; for the kingdom| re profitably and efficiently employed in the va- 
of God is not in word, but in power. A man may|Tious modesof arranging it for market. The apps 
speak high words concerning the kingdom, and get|Tatus used is very simple; consisting of—1, bas- 
all the doctrines about it, and yet be a stranger to| kets,in which the leaves are deposited when collected; 
it, and quite ignorant of the power; and another|2, carved framework, on which they are rolled, 
may want divers doctrines concerning it (perhaps|°De by one; 3, open ovens, or large metallic pans, 
jsome of those which men call fundamentals,) and|!? which the tea is dried by means of a fire beneath. 
yet be a citizen of it, and in the power.—Jsaac| Women and children gather the leaves and cai 
| Penington. them to the ovens, where slave men are eng 
in keeping up the fire, stirring, squeezing, and 











The more we fear God, the less we shall fear man.|ling the tea which operations are all that it requires 
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before packing it in boxes for home sale or for ex-|truth, to the help of the great cause; that they|draw them from their moulds. This is done in a 


portation to the neighbouring provinces. 


it will soon run up to atree. There are not many 
varieties of the plant, as is often supposed ; black 
and green teas being merely the leaves of the same 
tree obtained at different seasons of the year. The 
flavour is sometimes varied, as that of wines from 
the same species of grape grown on different soils. 
—Kidder and Fletcher's “ Brazil and the Bra- 
zilians.” 





Selected. 
John Barclay. 

“ When the Lord turned again the captivity of 
Zion, we were like them that dream. Then was 
our mouth filled with laughter, and our tongue 
with singing; then said they among the heathen, 
the Lord hath done great things for them. The 
Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are 
glad. Turn again our captivity, O Lord! as the 
streams in the south. ‘hey that sow in tears, 
shall reapin joy. He that goeth forth and weepeth, | 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again | 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 
Oh! the precious applicableness to my present 
condition, which my soul perceives, and warmly 
feels in the above written Psalm. I seem as though 
I dare not omit testifying of the abundant riches of | 
his mercies and of his grace, which the Lord hath 
profusely shed upon me to the joy of my heart, to 
the very lighting up of my countenance. Weeping 
may endure in the night season, but joy cometh in 
the morning, when the Sun of righteousness ariseth 





with healing in his wings, and gladdens the face of |“ full of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness.” 
all things, making the whole heritage of God shout} When he is cut off from the world, there may be 
for joy. My soul did, during the several oppor-|no indication of the blackness and hollowness of 
tunities which were permitted us through this|the heart; he may go down to his grave attended 
Quarterly Meeting, earnestly crave and wrestle for|by all the trappings of a death of respectability ; 
a blessing, even for the slightest token of the Lord’s| obituaries may laud and magnify his good works ; 
compassionate regard; and oh! how sweetly he | 
has condescended to answer my petitions, my cries,|example of a consistent walk with God; pious 
my longings for a little of the living bread,—that! friends may dry their tears in hope of a glorious 


precious power and presence, which is only of and 
from him, and is in his wisdom allotted or with- 
held. 

Much instruction and comfort were also ver- 
bally conveyed at this time; and I was rejoiced to 
see some young persons, who appeared to have the 
cause of Truth and righteousness at heart, as well 
as their own individual advancement and preserva- 
tion in the strait and narrow way in which they 
have happily set their feet. Yet, alas! what a 
number of this class seem to be ready to leave us! 
I believe with some confidence, that but few of those 
who do leave our religious Society, truly thrive 
in a spiritual sense: not that I confine true reli- 
gion to our own profession by any means; but that 
I believe that there is that grace and truth to be 
met with, in a diligent and patient waiting for the 
teachings of the heavenly Guide, which they who 
leave us are in great measure unacquainted with, 


found to be the case, even with some of the few 
Who profess to leave us on conscientious grounds. 
But oh! if all left us only for something, which, 
after solemn inquiry, they believed to be nearer 
the Truth, how few should we have to lament the 
loss of. 1 was very earnestly desirous for our dear 
young Friends, during our sitting together in the, 

outh’s Meeting, (appointed at the request of 
Mary Dudley,) as well as during the first sitting | 
for worship that they might come up, in the strength | 


ordo not much regard or value. This I : 
| 


and power of the living principle of grace and | 


The tea|might in some measure make up for the mournful 
plant is a hardy shrub, and can be cultivated in }deficiency of standard-bearers apparent among our 
almost any portion of Brazil, though it is perhaps|sex; even by such a steady, firm, consistent life 
better adapted to the South, where frosts prevail,|and conversation,—by such an abiding in the bless- 
and which it resists. If left to itself in the tropics, |ed life and power and strength of the gospel, as is 
now too rarely to be discovered amongst us. 


very ingenious manner. In an apartment close at 
hand, an iron boiler of great thickness is fitted 
with highly compressed air, by means of a pump 
worked by a steam engine ; pipes from this power- 
ful motive communicate with every distinct candle 
mould, and convey to it a pressure of air equal to 
forty-five pounds to the square inch, about the 
surface of the diameter of a candle. Those candle 
Black at the Heart—A \arge oak-tree was re-| moulds and the air pump constitute an immense air 
cently felled on my place, near the centre of which|gun, containing thousands of barrels, each barrel 
was found a small nail, surrounded by twenty-nine |loaded with a candle. The turning of a cock, by 
cortical circles, the growth of as many years. The|boys in attendance, lets off these guns and ejects 
sap, in its annual ascents and descents, had carried |the candles with a slight hissing noise. 

with it the oxide from the metal, until a space of 
some three or four feet in length, and four or five 
inches in diameter, was completely blackened. 

It was, I thought, a striking illustration of the 
effects of sin cherished in the heart. There may 
be no outward token of the corrupting influence 
within ; the outside may be as fair, the reputation 
as spotless, as the heart is black. “Is it not a little 
one!” the man may say, when he first begins to 
love the forbidden thing, and then before he is 
aware, it has become a power in him, poisoning the 
stream of his life, and spreading desolation in his 
heart.. To the world, indeed, there nray appear to 
be growth, but the world only sees the bark. 
There are concealed doors in the chambers of his 
soul, of the existence of which none but God and 
himself know, and which many times, perhaps in 
the agony of remorse, open and disclose to him the 
dire consequences of that single cherished sin. 
Perhaps he may have become so accustomed to 
deluding others, as insensibly to delude himself— 
to look with complacency on the sepulehre beplas- 
tered with good works, forgetting that within it is 
















































Tenth month, 1817. 








Concerning Faith—The true christian faith, 
by means of which the Lord’s children are enabled 
to lay hold of his great salvation, is thus briefly 
and forcibly described by Edward Burrough. 

“ Faith is the gift of God, and by it Christ is 
received and enjoyed. It is the substance of things 
hoped for, and the very evidence of things not seen. 
It gives the creature to believe God in all that he 
hath promised. * All that is acted and spoken in 
it, is well pleasing unto God, and that which is 
done without it is sin. It is the strength of the 
creature to act for God, in all things. It is that 
whereby the world is overcome, and all the powers 
of hell and death. It is the armor against the 
devil, and the defence of all the children of God. 
By it they overcome all their enemies, and through 
it they reign over all the world. It carries throagh 
all sufferings and tribulations with joy and pa- 
tience. 

“ Faith is an act of God in the creature. Through 
it peace and righteousness, and the crown of life, 
are received from God. By faith all things are 
received, that are received of God by any of his 
children. He that hath faith, sees and feels the 
Lord’s presence at all times, and through faith we 
do and suffer gladly for the name of Christ in all 
things. This is our testimony given by the Spirit 
of the.Father, of those things of which we have 
received the knowledge from God, who hath given 
us his treasure; and we have this treasure in 
earthen vessels, even the knowledge of those things 
which are eternal, which is not our own, but the 
Lord’s to give forth according to his movings, and 
of those things have we handled, tasted and felt.” 


the funeral sermon may hold him up as a bright 


resurrection. But there is a time when he who 
“had a name to live and was dead” shall be ex- 
posed, when the secrets of all hearts shall be re- 
vealed, and man shal] stand naked and open be- 
fore the eyes of him with whom he has to do. 
“For God will bring every work into judgment, 
with every SECRET THING.”— The Episcopal Re- 
corder. 





The Great Eastern.—This steamer made her 
late voyage to New York in nine days and thir- 
teen hours. The passage, it is stated, would have 
been quicker by about half a day, but for a severe 
gale encountered on the 6th ult., which compelled 
her to abandon her direct course for a time. The 
average speed, however, during the voyage, ap- 
pears to have been very nearly what she was ori- 
ginally intended to accomplish, and what has al- 
ways been expected by the builders. The follow- 
ing table gives the distances made each day, the 
reckoning being made up from the noon of the 
preceding day to that to which the number of 
miles is assigned: Fifth mo. 2d—211 miles; 3d 
—336 miles; 4th—340 miles; 5th—338 miles; 
6th—344 miles ; 7th—224 miles; Sth—320 
miles; 9th—348 miles; 10th—288 miles; 11th 
—344 miles—3093 miles. The consumption of 
coal during the voyage was from 159 to 295 tons 
per day. 





Stearic Candles.—One of the most remarkable 
establishments in England, or indeed in any coun- 
try, is that where the improved description of 
stearic candles are now manufactured. An im- 
wense room is fitted up, throughout its eutire extent, 
with parallel benches, ruanirg from one end of the 
apartment to the other. In these benches, ranged 
close together in a perpendicular direction, are the 
candle moulds; which, viewed from above, their 
open mouths present the appearance of a vast honey- 
comb, commensurate with the size of the room, itself. 
Along the top of each bench, one hundred and four 
feet in length, there runs a railway, and, working 
on this railway, is what may be termed a candle 
locomotive—a large car, running on wheels, con- 
taining hot candle material. The wicks having 


been adjusted truly in the long axis of the moulds,} he Lord sometimes feeds his people with hun- 


the locomotive advances, and depusits in each line| ser, and makes them spirftually fat with want and 
of moulds exactly material enough to fill them, | distress. 


proceeding regularly from one end of the hench to 
the other. After a sufficient time has elapsed to 
allow them to cool, preparations are made to with- 








In the morning think what thou hast to do, and 
at night ask thyself what thou hast done. 





Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 


THE FRIEND. 


exercise. The meetings were mostly, what I call,|for the blessed Truth. I cannot give it in his lan- 


hard meetings. ‘The spirit of the world, it seems| guage, but this was part of the substance, and cor. 


to me, in many places is drinking up the spirit of responded with dear S. Emlen’s view and service 


“ Seventh mo. 11th, 1847.—On Sixth day I|the man. I should be glad to have a more bright|when at our meeting. He also told us, making a 
went to see our friend; he was pleasant in conver-|view of things, but depend upon it, the Quaker is} profession of the Truth and holding sound doctrine, 


sation on many subjects, but seemed tried when on 


very low in the world just now. I try to remem- 


and going to meetings and thinking of these things 


that of the two bodies in N. E. I wish he could|ber the ‘Tower,’ for I do know there is no lack of|on First day, would not do: nothing but coming to 
leave it, for an overruling Providence will certainly |strength within it, and that by it there may yet be|the Truth and minding its pointings and motions 


direct. Turnings and overturnings we must ex- 


raised sons and daughters unto Abraham. 


Oh, 


in our hearts; doing justly, loving mercy and walk- 


pect; for, as a society, we deserve scourging and /|then, let me not be found among those who have|ing humbly before our God day by day: though 


sifting, and none of us will stand unless our names 
are found written in the Lamb’s book of life. 


lost faith. 


How often do I think of dear ; have re- 


we had Abraham to our father, and we were the 
children and grandchildren of faithful, worthy 


“ Have I used an inappropriate text? it presented |joiced over her as over a newly born babe: may| Friends, who had-stood upright and firm in their 


at the moment; we know, ‘as the tree falls there it 
ehall be.’ I feel very jealous my every-day life is 
not pure enough.” 

“Ob, how I do long that we might have full 
confidence one in another, through our highly 
favoured society. Let every one ‘ dwell low in the 
feeling state,’ as Nicholas Waln once said, then I 
believe we should get along more comfortably 
and more consistently; we should be careful to 
avoid whispering; ‘A whisperer separateth chief 
friends.’” 

“1 4th—I cannot tell thee, dear Sarah, how much 
I was disappointed on Sixth and Seventh day eve, 
(2d and 3d of this month,) that you did not make 
your appearance amongst us; I had been bearing 
you steadily in mind, not without some fears lest 
at the end of thy journey thou would hardly be 
able for the Norristown meeting, but hearing noth- 
ing; we still looked for you. I hope it may teach 
us all a lesson (who had any hand in turning you 
from the course) that when Friends are out and 
have their work before them, not to reason too 
much on consequences. 

“Well, what is past cannot be recalled. If the 
Great Opener of all right concerns should afford 
thee a little ability to come over and have that 
meeting, and thy friends bear thee company in it, 
ere thy certificate is given up, I for one would re- 
joice; I think our Heavenly Father has sheep in 
that place who are not of this fold, and them also 
our Saviour said, I must bring, and they shall hear 
my voice, and there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd. I would be glad to hear how thou art, 
and how thou fared in thy travel, and whether the 
‘penny’ is in possession, as dear Richard Jordan 
once said, though of this I have no doubt, as far 
as the trials of the day will admit: It is good 
often to remember the ‘Tower’ unto which we may 
flee.” Reply to the foregoing. 

16th.— My beloved friend,—Thy kind little re- 
membrancer found me in my room, though not en- 
tirely confined to it, or to my bed. But I have 
been very poorly at times, with my old complaint, 
ever since we were at Stroudsburg: I have been 
making use of some simple things and feel more 
comfortable. But, dear Hannah, whether I shall 
ever again be well and strong enough to visit the 
people of Norristown, is not known by me. Am 
sorry that any of my friends should have unneces- 
sary trouble or anxiety about the meeting. I be- 
lieve my friends at home are quite free that I 
should retain my minute fora while, to see if I 
shall be able to attend to it. The impression 
made upon my mind some months since, in regard 
to that place was very similar to what thee ex- 
presses. And that my way should have been made 
80 open and unobstructed, in such public opportuni- 
ties, has many times been a wonder to myself! 
The gift has had more ‘free course,’ than even 
among ‘mine own people,’ so that were it not for 
the remembrance of the past, many a time would 
my heart have failed me. Thou wouldst like to know 
how I fared in my travel; E can assure thee it was 
no time of rejoicing, but rather of sore travail and 


she keep her eye steadily upon the star and it will 
always lead her to the spot. Ah, dear H., thou 
mayst be comforted in the midst of thy ‘poverty 


day, and had entered into their rest, yet this would 
not avail us; the work was an individual work, and 
each must do it for his or herself. I never heard 


and discouragement ;’ there are precious children|so close a communication; there was nothing left 
left yet, who are preparing to strew branches of|only to name us one by one, yet without this being 


palm trees in the way for their dear Redeemer, and 
although thou mayst have to partake of the bread 
of adversity and to drink of the water of astonish- 
ment, yet the ‘true bread’ will be given-thee, I 
verily believe, and thy waters shall be sure. 
8S. E. 

“25th—Labour while it is day, for we know 
not when the season may come, in which no work 
can be done; and I more fear a spiritual death, 
than the death of the body; so dear , be faith- 
ful to all right openings ; after trying the fleece wet 
and dry, a true judgment may be come at by the 
sincere in heart. Thy work seems given out iv 
small portions, adapted to thy strength and circum- 
stances; I look at it as being in great wisdom. I 
hope to enjoy sitting down with you in your com- 
fortable abode, but I have great bodily weakness 
to labour under. 


done, each I would fain hope, knew his and her own 
part, and all now that remains is that we mind and 
be more in earnest, and show a right, heart-felt con- 
cern for ourselves and those under our care of every 
description. As for ——’s discourse, I cannot give 
it, it was an address to the ‘poor in spirit ;’ sup- 
plication followed for all states, even those who 
were secretly and covertly enquiring how they 
should do to add to what they had already ac- 
quired, and increase their gaius. To be thus re- 
membered and invited and helped, is no light fa- 
vour : I desire their labour of love may be blessed 
to us.” 

“ Ninth mo. 17th.—I was glad to hear our friends 
got off, they have a long journey ahead; my heart 
has been sad ever since they returned from 
and then their troubles at Ohio, methinks a pres- 
age of no better times yet; well, let all, old and 


‘* Eighth mo. 13th—-I have thought frequently of| young, who have known the Truth whether in 


’s account of her father’s firm and unalterable 
way of rearing and training his apprentice lads: 
It ought to be held up as an example: for I fear, 
as a society, we have slidden back: so many futile 
excuses for short-coming, by heads of families.” 

“ 27th. 8’ services at our meeting yesterday 
were remarkable; (they came in upon us very un- 
expectedly, ) if I could see it in print or manuscript, 
word for word as they spake, I would value it as 
much as the ‘document,’ because it was our own 
bread, our own state opened; and the way by 
which we would be helped was shown us, and also 
the way by which there would be more and more 
outgoing was shown: it is the work of our ad- 
versary, persuading us to press on and get more 
and more of the world’s goods and wealth col- 
lected; engrossing the mind and pursuing the 
things of time until there is no room left for the 
better work; nor did he fix all the enemy’s strata- 
gems on a worldly spirit; but those who were poor 
and had but little he, the enemy, would sink down 
into degradation, and fall from a care, and trust, 
and reliance upon best Help; that some who had 
begun well and run well for a season would fall 
away: he told us the same thing that kept oar 
early forefathers in the Truth would keep us, even 
a faithful attention to the pointings of the spirit of 
the Truth in our own hearts, daily and hourly; 
this watchful, waiting state, would keep us from 
overreaching, and we would grow in grace from 
that of a little child to the state of men and wo- 
men, fathers and mothers in the church; though 
we were in imminent danger, yet he seemed to have 
a view that some would stand and be found in their 
lots and places when the fathers and mothers were 
removed; that the day would come when the 
hearts of sons and daughters would be touched,— 
those of the highways and hedges,—and finding 
some with whom-they could unite, they would join 
to, and so there would be raised faithful witnesses 


greater or less degree keep to it, and it will keep 
them.” 


“ Tenth mo, 27th—If you are not in the way 


of it already dear , I think it would be right 
to have some suitable time for reading in the scrip- 
tures; some good book, interesting journal, (some 
one of Friend’s journals, which perhaps you may 
not have read.) I have had great satisfaction at 
times, particulary in reading with our family gath- 
ered; even when we have had company with us, if 
our time for reading came, I have mentioned our 
practice, and they have approved, and it seemed 
to add weight: | mention this in freedom, not 
knowing but it may be your practice. If hurried 
or pressed with business, remember the prophet 
ordered the woman to bake the little cake for him 
first, when she thought she had nothing to spare, 
yet by her obedience how the little increased.” 
How Swiss cheese is made.—The manner in 
which Swiss peasants combine to carry on cheese 
making by their united efforts deserves to be noted. 
Each parish in Switzerland hires a man, generally 
from the district of Gruyere, in the canton of Frey- 
burgh, to take care of the herd and make the 
cheese ; one cheeseman, one pressman or assistant 
and one cowherd, are considered necessary for 
every forty cows. The owners of the cows get 
credit in a book for the quantity of milk given by 
each cow daily. The cheesemen and his assistants 
milk the cows, put the milk altogether, and make 
cheese of it; and at the end of the season each 
owner receives the weight of cheese proportionable 
to the quantity of milk his cows have delivered. 
By this co-operative plan, instead of small sized, 
unmarketable cheeses, which each owner could 
produce out of his three or four cows’ milk, he has 
the same weight in large marketable cheeses, supe- 
rior in quality, because made by people who attend 
to no other business. The cheeseman and his as 
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sistants are paid so much per head of the cows in| entrance, and in the twilight made a sketch of the|can change its condition, like the caterpillar, which 
money or cheese; or sometimes they hire the cows,' scene. Having emerged from the ravine, we looked | becomes a chrysalis, and then a gorgeous butterfly. 
and pay the owners in money or cheese. A simi-|down on the Jast low ridge; this appeared about) If a pailful of the solution of silver be cast into 


_ the cavern he was horrified. 





Jar system exists in the French Jura.— Notes of a three miles across, and at a short distance beyond|the stream, it is apparently lost by its dispersion 


Traveller. 





A Terrific Cavern.—J. W. Atkinson, F. 8.G.8., 
delivered a lecture lately, when he described a fear- 


ful cavern which he had met with in the course of 


his travels. While travelling along the steppe, 
near the footofthe Alaton mountains, hesaid hecame 
to the brink of one of the dry river beds frequently 
found in those regions. This was the evident trace 
of the sudden disruption of a mountain lake by a 
fearful earthquake at some period. Travelling 
along the bed of the stream he came to a deep 
valley, about fifteen miles long and four miles 
wide, surrounded by mountains varying from 5000 
to 7000 feet in height. This had been a deep 
mountain lake, proved beyond all doubt by the sand 
and shells spread over its bed. “TI also found,” 
continued — Atkinson, “the water-line on the 
cliffs, showing that the depth was 560 feet. Nearly 
opposite to the gorge by which we had entered, 
there was another in the mountains, to the north. 
On reaching it I found this was also a deep and 
narrow ravine, and no doubt formed by the earth- 
quake ; through this the water had rushed, drain- 
ing the lake, and had formed the great watercourse 
onthe plain. We shortly entered the chasm, which 
I found was about 120 yards wide, covered with 
fallen rocks, among which a torrent was foaming 
with great fury. Our way was a rough and dan- 
gerous one ; sometimes several hundred feet above 
the stream, and then descending nearly to the level 
of the water. At last we reached a spot beyond 
which, to all appearance, we could not proceed. 
We were now a little above the torrent, which was 
hidden from our view, and close in front of us 
the rocks rose up like a wall to an enormous height. 
A loud roaring of the water was heard, which in- 
duced me to suppose it was rolling over a deep fall. 
The old guide told me it was Shaitan’s Cavern, 
swallowing up the river. The mouth of the cavern 
was formed by a rugged arch, about fifty feet wide 
and seventy feet high. The river entered this 
opening by a channel cut into the solid rock; it 
was about thirty feet wide and ten feet deep. A 


ledge of rocks, about twelve feet wide, formed a} of silver be put into nitric acid, a clear and col- 
terrace along the edge of the stream, and just above! ourless liquid, it is rapidly dissolved, and vanishes 


the level of the water. When my astonishment 
had somewhat subsided, I prepared to explore the 
cavern by placing my packet of baggage and my 
rifle on a rock, and the two Cossacks followed my 
example. The guide watched these proceedings 
with great interest, but when he beheld us enter 
Having proceeded 
about twenty paces, the noise caused by the falling 
water was fearful, and a cold chilling blast met us. 
From this point the cavern extended both in width 
and height, but I could form no idea of its dimen- 
sions, We cautiously groped our way on in the 
gloom for about eighty yards from the entrance, 
when we could see the river bound into a terrific 
abyss—‘ black Erebus’—while some white vapour 
came wreathing up, giving the spot a most super- 
natural appearance. Few persons could stand on 
the brink of this gulf without a shudder; the roaring 
of the water was dreadful as it echoed in the lofty 
dome. It was impossible to hear a word spoken, 
nor could this scene be contemplated long; there 
Was something too fearful for the strongest nerves 
When trying to peer into these horrible depths. 
We turned away and looked towards the entrance ; 
for a distance the sides and arch were lighted up, 
but the great space and vast dome were lost in 
darkness, I sat down about fifty yards from the 


standard of truth and righteousness to the nations; 


of those who may be compared to the stones, and 
to make them Abraham’s children, by doing his 


we saw the fire of our companions blazing brightly.” 
—Leisure Hour. 





Tender advice, caution and counsel for our young 
Friends.—Dearly beloved youth, lay to heart the 
great slackness of zeal which appears in too many ; 
the dimness, flatness, and painful gloominess, 
which spread over our assemblies in this day, hard 
to break through, many times depriving us of the 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus our Lord! It is 
not of him that we are in this condition, but it 
certainly is our own fault, because wrong things 
are suffered to prevail. Oh! that our youth may 
be stirred up in a godly zeal to ery out fer- 
vently with the prophet Elisha, “‘ Where is the Lord 
God of Elijah?” and to be vigilant in ardent en- 
deavours to be endued with the same spirit, to 
succeed those honourable worthies who are removed 
from works to receive a blessed reward. Consider 
that the business of your day is to come up ina 
faithful succession, maintaining the cause and tes- 
timony of God, left with you by your ancestors. 
Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty purchased for 
you by great sufferings and the shedding of inno- 
cent blood; be afraid to trample thereon; which 
all certainly do who turn away from the Truth as 
it was received, held forth and maintained by them. 
May it be very precious in your eyes from genera- 
tion to generation, until time shall be no more! 
Those who lightly esteem it, turning their backs 
upon it, violating the blessed testimony thereof in 
its several branches, will, unless they repent, be 
wholly rejected and cast off, as being unworthy of 
so great an honour as that of holding forth a 


and others will be called and chosen for that great 
and glorious work. The Lord is able to raise up 


works; while those who might have been the 


children of the kingdom, may by disobedience pro- 
voke him to exclude them.—John Griffith. 





Materials in their Invisible State—If a picce 











from sight. The solution of silver may be mixed 
with water, and, to appearance, no effect whatever 
is produced ; thus, in a pail of water, we dissolve 
and render invisible, more than ten pounds worth 
of sil¥er, not a particle of which can be seen. Not 
only silver, lead and iron, but every other metal 
can be treated in the same way, with similar results. 
—When charcoal is burned, when candles are 
burned, when paper is burned, these substances all 
disappear, and become invisible. In fact, every 
material which is visible, can, by certain treatment, 
be rendered invisible. Matter, which in one con- 
dition is perfectly opaque, and will not admit the 
least ray of light to pass through it, will, in ano- 
ther form, become quite transparent. The cause 
of this wonderful effect of the condition of matter 
is utterly inexplicable. Philosophers do not even 
broach theories upon the subject, much less do they 
endeavour to explain it. The substances dissolved 
in water, or burned in the air, are not, however, 
destroyed or lost; by certain well-known means 
they can be recovered and again be rendered visi- 
ble; some in exactly the same state as they were 
before their invisibility ; others, though not in the 
same state, can be shown in their elementary con- 
dition ; and thus it can be proved, that matter hav- 
ing once existed never ceases to exist, although it 








in the water ; but it nevertheless continues to exist. 
So, when a bushel of charcoal is burned in a stove, 
it disappears in consequence of the gas produced 
being mixed with the vast atmosphere ; but yet the 
charcoal is still in the air. On the brightest and 
sunniest day, when every object can be distinctly 
seen above the horizon, hundreds of tons of char- 
coal in an invisible condition, pervade the air. 
Glass is a beautiful illustration of the transparency 
of a compound, which, in truth, is nothing but a 
mixture of the rust of three metals. -This power of 
matter to change its condition from solid opacity 
to limpid transparency, causes some rather puzzling 
phenomena.—Substances increase in weight, with- 
out any apparent cause ; for instance, a plant goes 
on increasing in weight a hundred-fold for every 
atom that is missing from the earth in which it is 
growing. Now, the simple explanation of this is, 
that the leaves of plants, have the power of with- 
drawing the invisible charcoal from the atmosphere, 
and restoring it to its visible state, in some shape 
or other. The lungs of animals, and a smokeless 
furnace, change matter from its visible to its invisi- 
ble state. The gills of fishes, and the leaves of 
plants, reverse this operation, rendering invisible or 
gaseous matter visible. Thus the balance in nature 
is maintained, although the continual change has 
been going on long prior to the creation of the 
“ extinct animals.” —Presse's Laboratory of Chema- 
cal Wonders, 





Signature of the Cross—The mark which per- 
sons who are unable to write are required to make 
instead of their signature, is in the sign of a cross, 
and this practice, having formerly been followed by 
kings and nobles, is constantly referred to as an 
instance of the deplorable ignorance of ancient 
times. This signature is not, however, invariable 
| proof of such ignorance ; anciently, the use of this 
mark was not confined to illiterate persons, for 
amongst the Saxons the mark of the cross, as an 
attestation of the good faith of the person signing, 
was required to attached to the signature of 
those who could write, as well as to stand in the 
place of the signature of those who could not write. 

In those times if a man could write, or even read, 

his knowledge was considered proof positive or pre- 
sumptive that he was in holy orders. The word 
clericus or clerk was synonymous with penman; 
and the laity, or people who were not clerks, did 
not feel any urgent necessity for the use of letters. 
The ancient use of the cross was therefore universal, 
alike by those who could and by those who could 
not write; it was indeed, the symbol of an oath 
from its holy associations, and generally the mark. 
Jn this account Charles Knight, in his notes to 
the Pictorial Shakspeare, explains the expression 
of “ God save the mark,” as a form of ejaculation 
approaching to the character of an oath. This 
phrase occurs three or more times in Shakspeare ; 
but hitherto, it has been left by the commentators 
in its original obscurity. 
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The hurt of many.—Beware of the world and 
the people thereof; be not in too much familiarity 
with them, nor let in their spirit to mix with yours; 
which has been the hurt of many who have made 
a good beginning and been going on their way, yet 
have erred for want of watchfulness, and keeping 
to the guide of their youth, the light of Jesus 
Christ, who is the way to salvation; and whoever 
comes in any other way, is a thief and a robber.— 
Elizabeth Stirredge. 


Turning of the Divine hand.—It seems as if 
the Divine hand was turned upon us as a people, 
that the dross, the tin, and the reprobate silver, 
may be purged away. ‘This is the day which hath 
for years been declared of, in the spirit of prophecy. 
Yet will the Refiner bring forth a remnant who re- 
semble the gold, with its own lustre, and bearing the 
inscription of “Holiness to the Lord.”—Sarah 
[ Lynes] Grubb. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Progress of Hostilities—The recent movements of the 
federal forces appear to be designed to compel an early 
removal of the insurgent army from Harper’s Ferry. 
Troops, to the number of 10,000 to 12,000, have been 
assembled at Chambersburg, Pa., and a large number of 
the volunteers from Ohio and Indiana are approaching 
Harper's Ferry from the West. The arrival of the West- 
ern troops was hailed with enthusiasm in Western Vir- 
ginia. Before crossing the Ohio, Gen. M‘Clellan issued 
a proclamation to the Union men of Virginia, declaring 
that the federal troops came as friends; that their 
homes, families and property were safe under their pro- 
tection, and that there would be no interference with 
their slaves. The progress of the Western troops, 
through Virginia to Grafton, a distance of eighty miles, 
was effected without opposition. At Philippi, Barbour 
county, they surprised a camp of the insurgents, 2000 
strong, and routed them, capturing arms, horses, provi- 
sions, ammunition, &c. The secession army at Harper’s 
Ferry is strongly fortified in its position. The number has 
been estimated at from 8,000 to 12,000 men. The U.S. 
forces on James river had been increased to over 10,000 
men. The insurgent army at Norfolk is said to number 
7000, and about 4000 were posted at Yorktown on the 
right bank of York river, eleven miles from its mouth. 
About 200 fugitive slaves from the vicinity have taken 
refuge in fortress Monroe. Their labour was needed, 
and Gen. Butler had set them at work, and ordered 
them to be supplied with the usual army rations. These 
slaves had been led to think that Gen. Butler and many 
of the soldiers with him, were coloured men. In the 
vicinity of Washington and Alexandria, the advance of 
the federal troops has led to several unimportant skir- 
mishes, attended however with some loss of life, and 
causing greater vigilance and increased exasperation on 
both sides. The insurgent batteries at Acquia creek, 
about fifty miles below Washington, were bombarded 
by the Pawnee and other war vessels, without any very 
decided result. At Fairfax Court-house, a collision oc- 
curred on the night of the 30th, between a company of 
U.S. troops and the secession forces, in which some 
lives were lost on both sides. 

Fort Pickens.—The costly dry dock at Pensacola has 
been sunk, says the Mobile Tribune, in the channel be- 
tween the.navy-yard and fort Pickens. This will pre- 
vent war vessels from entering the harbour. This dry 
dock was constructed by the U.S. government at a cost 
of a million of dollars. The Charleston Mercury advises 
against the long threatened attack of fort Pickens. It 
says, the batteries erected against it are a mile and a 
third distant—too far to breach with certainty. A 
storming party would have to advance under the fire of 
the fleet, the undertaking would be desperate, and un- 
certain in the result, and could not fail to be attended 
with great loss of life in any event. 

The Southern Confederacy.—An act passed the South- 
ern “ Congress,” previous to adjourning, prohibiting the 
shipment of cotton from the Confederate States except, 
through the seaports of the said States. The determi- 
nation seems to be, that no cotton shall come north so 
long as the Southern ports are blockaded; but as the 
people of the South have little to sell except cotton, ne- 
cessity will probably make them as anxious to find 
buyers as the North will be to discover sellers. Jeffer- 
son Davis, President of the Confederacy, arrived at Rich- 
mond, Va., on the 30th ult. Gen. Beauregard has gone 
to Memphis, Tenn., to take command of the Western di- 
vision of the rebel army. New flour from this year’s 
wheat, has made its appearance in parts of South Ala- 
bama and Georgia. 

Virginia.—The post routes and post-offices managed 
by loyal citizens and in loyal districts in Virginia, are 
not to be deprived of the mail service under the recent 
order of the department. If they should be suspended 
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temporarily by the general order, they will be restored 
upon due advice of the facts. The port of Alexandria, 
&@ new collector having been appointed, bas been re- 
opened to the commerce of the country, and therefore 
vessels will be admitted as heretofore. In the fulfilment 
of the conclusion to make Richmond, Va., the capital of 
the Southern Confederacy, the clerks of the departments 
at Montgomery have been ordered to Richmond. From 
6000 to 8000 Southern troops are said to be intrenched 
at Manassas Junction, twenty-seven miles from Wash- 
ington. 

The Southern Army is probably composed of hetero- 
geneous materials, including a large number of men who 
have entered the service unwillingly, and who embrace 
every opportunity to desert. The papers of that section 
are filled with advertisements offering rewards for de- 
serters. The first regiment of South Carolina, now in 
Virginia, is accompanied by two hundred negroes, who 
carried their masters’ arms, knapsacks, &c., the guns 
being strapped on the backs of the slaves. The actual 
requisitions upon the Confederate treasury for army 
purposes have, so far, not been heavy, the troops having 
been equipped and supported mainly at the expense of 
States or individuals. 

Insecurity in the South.—A strong evidence of the 
alarm which prevails in the seceded States, is found in 
the fact that large sums of money have been sent from 
them recently for safe keeping in the Northern States, Ca- 
nada, and perhaps Europe. Some of the Southern banks 
have already, it is believed, quietly removed considerable 
portions of their capital. A Louisville despatch of the 
21st ult. says, that the exodus of Southerners for the 
North by railroad through Louisville, is unprecedented. 
No boats were running in the Mississippi river. 

The Blockade has not yet been rendered effective at 
all points, but measures are in progress, it is stated, for 
making it so within the present month. The prize com- 
missioners have released several of the captured vessels, 
it having been shown that they had cleared before the 
fifteen days allowed by the President’s proclamation had 
expired. 

The U.S. Army.—According to the New York Herald, 
there were recently 95,000 volunteers under arms at 
the points designated, viz: on the south side of the 
Potomac, 21,000 men; Washington, 22,000; fortress 
Monroe, 9,000; West Pennsylvania, 16,000; Ohio, 13,- 
000; Illinois, 6,000; Baltimore, 5,000; Philadelphia, 
3,000. There are various camps, barracks, &c., through- 
out the north and west, at which volunteers are pre- 
paring for service, not included in this enumeration. 
John C. Fremont has been appointed a Major General, 
and it is understood that he will be assigned to the 
command of the Western division of the army to act in 
the Mississippi valley. The government is preparing a 
number of gun boats to operate on the Mississippi. 

Missouri.— Although the secession movement has been 
checked in this State, there is still great excitement and 
ill feeling in some parts of it. In those counties in which 
the terrorists have had full sway, from three to five thou- 
sand Union men have been driven off. General Harney 
was preparing to organize home guards at St. Joseph, 
Hannibal and other places, to protect the Union men. A 
portion of the St. Louis volunteers have occupied and 
fortified Bird’s Point, on the Mississippi river, opposite 
Cairo, 

Tennessee.—A letter from Tennessee states, that East 
Tennessee is strongly in favour of the Union. Andrew 
Johnson, U. S. Senator, has taken a firm stand against 
secession. The legislature of Tennessee has passed the 
following bill: Sect. 1. That no person in any non- 
slavebolding State, or their agents or attorneys in this 
State, shall have power to sue or collect any moneys 
owing to or any property claimed by the citizen of any 
such State in Tennessee during hostilities between Ten- 
nessee and the federal government. Sect. 2. That it 
may and shall be lawful for such debtors to pay such 
moneys into the treasury of the State, which sums shall 
be receipted for by the Treasurer, and shall be refunded, 
with interest, upon the cessation of hostilities. 

Maryland.—Several leading citizens of the State, of 
doubtful loyalty, have been arrested by order of the U.S. 
government. Ex-Governor Pratt was arrested at Anna- 
polis, and taken to Washington. John Merryman, of 
Baltimore, is under arrest, and confined at fort M‘Henry. 
In this case Chief Justice Taney granted a writ of 
Habeas Corpus, but it was disregarded by Gen. Cadwa- 
lader. Several inhabitants of Baltimore county, who 
are charged with aiding in the destruction of the rail- 
road bridges, have been placed under arrest, and con- 
veyed to York, Pa. 

Death of Senator Douglas.—Stephen A. Douglas, of 
Illinois, the distinguished politician and statesman, died 
at Chicago, on the 3d inst., aged forty-eight years. 

The U.S. Coinage, during the Fifth month, was as 


follows: At the mint in Philadelphia, 385,857 pieces of 
gold, value $5,104,415; silver and nickel, $280,210; 
total, $5,384,625. The deposits at the assay office, New 
York, during the month, amounted to $6,560,000. Ip 
the same period, gold bars were stamped to the amount 
of $3,250,952, and $7,777,640 were sent to the U. 8g, 
mint at Philadelphia for coinage. 

Taken by Pirates.—The New Orleans Picayune of the 
27th ult. announces the arrival at that port of the pri- 
vateer Calhoun having in tow the schooner John Adams, 
of Boston, and the brig Panama and the schooner Mer- 
maid, of Princeton, Mass. 

Louisiana.—According to the New Orleans Delta, this 
State had, in the field, on the 25th ult., 7350 men, be- 
side a large number awaiting orders and others armed 
and equipped for home protection. There is one regi- 
ment of 1200 men, composed entirely of quadroons, 

Philadelphia—Mortality last week, 283. The mean 
temperature of the last (Fifth) month was 594 deg. The 
highest temperature, during the month, was 80 deg, 
and the lowest, 38 deg. The amount of rain was 6.64 
inches. The average of the mean temperature of the 
Fifth month for the past seventy-two years, is stated to 
be 62.58. The highest average, during that entire pe- 
riod, (1802 and 1826,) was 71 deg.; the lowest, 1848, 
was 51.75. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 391. The exports 
(exclusive of specie) from New York, during the first 
six months of this year, amounted to $52,453,289. In 
the corresponding portion of 1860, the amount was 
$33,944,853. The number of foreign immigrants dur- 
ing the same period was 32,118. 

Richmond Negroes.—The Richmond Examiner says, 
that Richmond contains, at this moment, not less than 
five thousand unemployed negroes. The tobacco fac- 
tories are closed, or working short force. All the usual 
occupations of manual labour are at a stand still. 

Forrign.—Liverpool dates to the 21st ult. The mar- 
kets for breadstuffs and cotton were steady, without 
much activity. The Bank of England bas raised its rate 
of discount from 5 to 6 per cent. 

Cassius M. Clay, the American minister to Russia, has 
written a letter to the London Times on the American 
struggle, in brief but decisive terms. He says that the 
revolted States can be subdued, but it is not proposed 
to subjugate them, but simply to put down their rebel 
citizens. England’s true interest is to stand by the 
Union. 

The French fleet was expected to sail on the 23d for 
Beyrout, to bring home the French army in Syria. 

The Belgian Chambers have voted a treaty of com- 
merce with France. 

The Queen of Spain has signed the decree for the an- 
nexation of San Domingo. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee to superintend 
the Boarding School at West-Town, will be held there 
on Fourth-day, the 19th of the Sixth month, at ten 
o’clock, A. M. 

The Committee on Admissions will meet at eight 
o’clock the same morning, and the Committee on In- 
struction, at half past seven o’clock on the preceding 
evening. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School on Se- 
venth-day, the 15th of the month. 


Sixth month 4th, 1861. Jort Evans, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 


A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
ducting this Institution. A man and his wife would be 
preferred, one of whom shouid be qualified to teach in 
the school. Apply to Esenezer Wortn, 

Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tuos. WIsTAR, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Jort Evans, 
Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 

Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. o 
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Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, in Medford, on 
Fifth-day, the 16th of Fifth month, Grorae Hatnes to 
Evita T., daughter of Samuel Engle. 

—_—_ CC vwnmX—~lwOO 

Diep, on the Ist ultimo, Jerrrey Smeptey, aged fifty 
years; a member of Willistown Particular and Goshen 
Monthly Meeting, Chester county, Pa. 

PRR rn nen — eee” 
PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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